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Few reports on the reaction of our youth to the social studies instruc- 
tion they receive in high school have been so startling to the Editor, and 
filled him with such concern, as one which appeared in a nationally cir- 
culated Sunday newspaper supplement a few months ago. Nearly five 
thousand young people between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two, 
drawn from the nearly eighty per cent who do not go on to college, and 
selected so as to provide a cross-section of this group, were queried on their 
evaluation of their high school experience. Not even one per cent men- 
tioned history or any of the social studies in response to these questions: 
“If you could study one subject more thoroughly, what would it be?” “Tf 
you could start school again, what would you study?” and “What subjects 
do you think you would like your children to take?” More serious still, 
fourteen per cent of the boys and twenty per cent of the girls listed his- 
tory among the courses they would omit from the high school curriculum. 

Obviously something is drastically wrong. We are convinced that 
the social studies provide a background that is now indispensable for good 
citizenship, and will become even more so (if such is conceivable) as the 
complexity and tempo of our civilization increase, yet here is a representa- 
tive sample of that great portion of our population who do not go on to 
college asserting that they obtained nothing of recognizable value from 
their high school training in history. 

Are there still teachers in our classrooms like a history teacher the 
Editor had in his high school days who daily stood before the class, text 
book in hand, faithfully scanning the assigned pages and asking three ques- 
tions about the material on each page? History is full of vitality, but she 
managed to hide or destroy most of it. 

What is needed? There are many answers: Better trained teachers to 
begin with, and employment only of teachers properly trained in the social 
sciences, are part of the solution, For the teachers already in the field, 
however, much is required. Failing tc keep abreast of the new knowledge 
in their fields, and even to keep fresh that which they gained in their col- 
lege days, they are gradually drained of their enthusiasm for their subject, 
and without that, all is lost. What help is available? The sources are 
many. Professional organizations in all the various social science fields 
publish journals that present the latest research results; the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the New England Association of Social 
studies Teachers publish Social Education and this Bulletin, and hold meet- 
ings that are concerned with both content and method. Summer sessions 
and extension divisions of our various colleges and universities offer a 
wealth of courses. Travel with a purpose is open to all. And every one of 
us can set apart time for the reading that must be done. 


(Continued on p. 22) 


The President Greets the Press 


By James J. St. Germain* 


If you should happen to be in Washington, D. C. on a Wednesday 
morning, you might catch a glimpse of the man who lives at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue as he leaves his home at about 10:15 to walk across the 
street to the old State, War, and Navy Building. He enters a small 
baroque room—the Indian Treaty Room—where some 200 members of the 
Washington Press Corps are talking and visiting among themselves. The 
humming of conversation subsides as the President of the United States 
takes his position behind a table to begin his weekly press conference. 

“Good morning. Please be seated,” the President often begins. He 
may read a statement on a topic of current interest or he may remind the 
reporters and the people that he hopes they will support some national 
charity, the Red Cross, for example, which may then be starting its an- 
nual appeal (and is appreciative of the publicity and endorsement provided 
by the President). Then, Mr. Eisenhower indicates he is ready for the 
questions. 

As a general practice, several reporters seek recognition simultaneous- 
ly. Pointing or signaling to one newsman, he listens attentively to the 
question which is being put to him. The President may twist his ear, 
smile a trifle, grimace—some of the best entries in the annual White House 
Photographer’s contest are those candid shots of Ike as he ponders a 
question at his press conferences. Newsmen are alert to his actions be- 
cause a Presidential frown may say more than the Presidential. words. 

Seated just behind the President is his press secretary, James Hagerty. 
While the President may turn to Hagerty for help in remembering a name 
or date, Ike is “on his own” when he faces the press. Reporters phrase 
their questions in such a way that an answer from the President might 
provide a big story. The President, on the other hand, must weigh his 
words because as the head of a nation of 168 million people and the leader 
of a large part of the free world, he must be constantly on guard against 
the inadvertent disclosure of state secrets. 

When Mr. Eisenhower holds a press conference, he stands at a table 
which holds two microphones. Nearby, are two U. S. Army Signal Corps 
men who handle the recording devices. (Since Mr. Truman inaugurated 
the practice, the President’s words are now permanently preserved.) A 
stenographer sits unobtrusively at hand and a battery of television cameras 
are trained on the President from the moment he enters a side door until 
he leaves the gathering about one-half hour later. 


* Assistant Professor of Political Science, Merrimack College. 
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It is imperative that the President do his “homework” before taking 
this weekly oral examination. Generally, Press Secretary James Hagerty, 
and the Assistant to the President, Sherman Adams, brief the President on 
the latest doings in the world of government. Messrs. Hagerty and Adams 
try to predict the questions he might be asked, and answers are suggested. 

The few ground rules which govern the press conference are set by 
presidential prerogative. Ike may not be quoted directly unless there is 
White House authorization. No reporter would presume to argue with 
the President, and questions touching directly on national security are by- 
passed. By tradition, the conference is terminated not by the President, 
but by the senior member of the press wire services, who with a “Thank 
you, Mr. President,” ends the meeting and sends reporters bolting from the 
room to reach telephones. 

While Theodore Roosevelt is sometimes credited as the founder of the 
presidential press conferenec, it was Woodrow Wilson who began the prac- 
tice of holding regularly scheduled press conferences. Wilson’s successors 
in the presidency have continued the tradition with varying degrees of en- 
lightenment and productivity. Some presidents have made a game of their 
press conferences while other chief executives have been as unhappy at the 
prospect of meeting the press as students facing final examinations. 

Probably no president enjoyed his bouts with the press more than 
Franklin Roosevelt. Banter, repartee, and jollity were characteristic of 
his meetings, and newsmen were seldom disappointed in obtaining a story 
at his twice-a-week sessions. FDR met the press nearly one thousand 
times —at his cottage in Warm Springs, Georgia, in his Washington of- 
fice, in his study at Hyde Park, on trains, ships, and once in his room 
where he was confined with a cold. Mr. Roosevelt raised the presidential 
press conference to such a level that it is unlikely future presidents will 
return to the stilted and often fruitless conferences which took place under 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 

President Hoover was uneasy when reporters were at hand. Two 
events which took place during his administration—the economic collapse 
of 1929, and the ousting of the Bonus Army of veterans from Washington 
in 1931—called for skillful and frequent press relations. But Mr. Hoover's 
failure to present his side to these and other issues (which he could have 
done at his press conferences) provided the opposition party with countless 

The contrast between our two living former presidents, Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Truman, is evident in many areas and the way they handled the 
press is one example. Mr. Truman held his first press conference five days 
after he took office following the death of Franklin Roosevelt. Rapid-fire 
questions from reporters brought rapid-fire answers from the ex-artillery 
captain. His “shooting from the hip” technique endeared him to news- 
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men, and if editors gave him unfavorable treatment on editorial pages, re- 
porters were generally fond of him. Truman was colorful. Newsmen 
knew he was skilled in the science and art of government. And he was 
almost always good for a story—a General dismissed, a music critic as- 
sailed, a Senator lambasted—it was difficult to relegate President Truman 
to the back pages of a newspaper. 

While Mr. Hoover held just under seventy press conferences during 
his four years in the White House, it seems now that Mr. Eisenhower will 
top his Republican predecessor in this regard by at least thirty. But there 
were some anxious moments in the early days of his administration when 
Ike seemed hesitant to meet the reporters. Thanks largely to the careful 
training of his astute press secretary, James Hagerty, the shyness so ap- 
parent in the first meetings has now disappeared. 

Much of what the President learns about the world outside the White 
House comes from James Hagerty, and much of what the world learns 
about Dwight Eisenhower comes from Press Secretary Hagerty. Other 
presidents have had able and trusted aides who handled White House re- 
lations—Wilson’s Tumulty, Early under FDR, Ross with Truman—but 
no presidential press secretary has approximated the power and influence 
which many observers of the Washington scene ascribe to Hagerty. If one 
were to name four or five persons highest in Mr. Eisenhower’s esteem, 
James Hagerty’s name would be on the list—and probably above the third 
name. 

Newsmen wish President Eisenhower would scrap two press confer- 
ence rules he has made himself. He will not criticize individuals nor will 
he argue with Congress. Noble and praiseworthy as these motives are, 
many of Ike’s press meetings have been dull and pedestrian with the Presi- 
dent endorsing the good things in life and denouncing the enemies of 
civilization. “Ike invariably returns the soft answer,” is the way one news- 
man put it. 

Retreats into generalities were employed but rarely by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, and when Ike’s press conferences are compared 
with some held by his immediate predecessors, other contrasts come to 
mind. 

The Truman and FDR press conferences were not televised, while the 
Eisenhower conference is filmed for television viewing. The introduction 
of television has improved Mr. Eisenhower’s position as party leader, but 
there are some students of government who feel the press conference has 
taken a step backward with the presence of TV. Before television entered, 
presidential press conferences were somewhat informal and at times even 
clubby. The President might even clown a bit as Franklin Roosevelt did 
when he once told a reporter to go in the corner and put on the dunce cap. 
But now, the President speaks not only to the reporters present, but also 
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to millions on television. A certain indefinable intimacy seems to be missing 
from the Eisenhower press conference which was in the air when FDR, for 
instance, faced the press. 

Reporters who attended FDR’s “off the record” meetings and “sem- 
inars” often were the first to know about the contents of official docu- 
ments. When the material was released for publication, a document such 
as the budget message, let us say, reporters were able to file background 
stories because they had been alerted to the release and were able to do 
some “homework” themselves. 

Mr. Eisenhower has permitted his press secretary to do most of the 
“filling in” for newsmen. Mr. Hagerty meets sometimes twice a day with 
the dozen or so White House “regulars” who cover the White House, but 
there is no counterpart today of the FDR “school” for newsmen. 

Whenever Harry Truman snapped “No comment” to a reporter's 
query, the press conference moved to another subject. Mr. Eisenhower 
seldom gives a “no comment,” but newsmen would be pleased if he chose 
that standard reply on occasions. When Ike begins “I can’t comment on 
your question at this time, but I will say this. ..,” veteran newsmen know 
that time would be saved for all if the President would just say, “No 
comment.” 

FDR had a flair for language matched by few presidents. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, however, is quick to reply and not too concerned about the precise 
word at that particular moment. 

Does the presidential press conference serve a useful purpose? The 
answer would be in the affirmative even if the conference produced few 
headlines. The president has no “stand-in” at a news conference. He ap- 
pears “in person.” The fear of a shadow president or others running the 
executive branch of the government has little substance if the president 
confronts the press in an open meeting. 

Amrican presidents, however, will continue to meet the press, not 
only because of tradition, but for two practical reasons. The news serv- 
ices can help a president: (a) get re-elected, and (b) promote his program. 
There are some 1800 English language newspapers, and scores of 
“language” newspapers in the United States. Every paper mentions the 
man in the White House many times every week. Radio and television con- 
tribute also. This free publicity comes to the president because he és presi- 
dent. It might be said that the president helps to sell newspapers, but the 
newspapers help to sell the president. 

There are certain risks to the president’s career and the country’s wel- 
fare in holding press conferences. The president may give a “wrong” 
answer to a reporter’s question (probably causing worry and fingernail 
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A Look at the Moral and Spiritual Value Movement 


By Charles K. Avery* 


The teaching of moral and spiritual values in school is not new, but 
the problem of moralizing and spiritualizing American youth is taking on 
a new look. Education has always been concerned with the teaching of 
cherished knowledge. It would be difficult to disassociate from the usual 
curriculum, values that unify, moralize, and spiritualize. 

Modern social science research points out the importance of value- 
factors as preventives of cultural deterioration. These studies emphasize 
the need of a value-elan to heal whatever sickness a society may suffer, as 
well as give to a society that motivating and propelling force that main- 
tains a society’s dignity and worth. 

There is ample evidence, though, that current moral and spiritual 
value teaching, rather than being self-motivated as it was earlier, is now 
being promoted in mass-production style by external sources. The pur- 
pose seems to be to pump-prime that once optimistic and self-disciplined 
creature, Homus Americanus, and his American Dream. 

It is evident that complex civilization, to a large extent, requires ex- 
ternal fostering of motivation. Democratic inquisitiveness seems to be 
lacking. The effects of modern culture contact have broken down many 
primary notions to such an extent that man is depending more on indoc- 
trination through secondary authority, rather than reaching out for him- 
self. To correct the seeming absence of a moral elan, protagonists of the 
value movement have super-charged their efforts in manufacturing a pat- 
list of moral and spiritual values to be distributed in a typical doctrinaire 
manner. This approach, secondary and highly uncritical, is causing man 
to escape true civic participation wherever he can, and to soft-peddle 
where he cannot escape civic rights and duties. This latter factor is far 
from what we want if we are to maintain the motivating stimulants of 
our dynamic heritage. 

Examination indicates a type of manifest destiny in the rise of civili- 
zations that self-motivates them to great heights. Values that motivate 
the rise of civilizations are not rational in the sense that they are logically 
postulated and concluded. Rather, they become axiomatic in that they are 
developed on seemingly self-evident and pragmatic attempts and ac- 
complishments. Success, in the way of achievement, becomes self-per- 
petuating and contagious. Perhaps the method of arrival can be disputed, 
but that spirit of belief and self-motivation (the elan) that propels a 
civilization to great heights must be accepted. 


* Boston Latin School. 
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Ever since the Kentucky Bulletin,’ and the more generalized state- 
ments of the NEA publication? on values, we can see how informed (ex- 
ternal sources) authorities are trying to inject into the blood stream of 
America those moral and spiritual values that seem to them to be identified 
with the spirit of America. 

Examination of an excellently authored publication of the Los 
Angeles school system,? reveals in it; as in many school publications on the 
subject, a pronounced lack of democratic inquisitiveness, as well as of ex- 
planation of the source or origin of the values so candidly postulated and 
prescribed. As the list of values has increased, so have the problems. 

Only recently (October, 1956) has the New York City Board of 
Education adopted a controversial guide to help teachers instill moral and 
spiritual ideals in students. Qualifying sections and phrases had to be in- 
serted after mention of the word “God.” Yet in another section concern- 
ing rights, God-given rights are ranked above those of the state. As com- 
mendable as the New York document may be, it still faces a host of 
problems. 

Some school publications, such as that of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of Missouri,‘ are overly flavored with religious data and 
make scanty mention of the ordinary and more simple values. A great 
deal of work was done to bring professional authorities together. Ex- 
tremely interesting articles were written on religious topics that make for 
value structuring. Yet, the religious data prescribed in the workshop 
pamphlet overlooked its superimposition on an already complex group of 
pupils. 

An Indianapolis unit on “Religious Influences in the Development of 
Liberty” makes a point of not teaching religion but “about” religion. It 
is strange that this apologetic approach is found in so much of the value 
literature . On the one hand apologies are made not to offend adherents 
of the separate church and state school, while on the other hand it is 
pointed out that without religion values are meaningless. This approach 
is in need of greater clarification, especially for those teachers who un- 
abashedly, and in the most objective of all manners, teach units on religion 
with the historical method as their guide. Such teachers cannot fathom 
the need of apologies when comparing the origins and development of the 


1 “Moral and Spiritual Values in Education,” Kentucky Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 8, 
October, 1950. 

2 “Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools,” Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association. 

3 “Moral and Spiritual Values in Education,” Los Angeles City Schools Publication 
No. 580, 1954. 

4 “Moral and Spiritual Values in Teaching,” Department of Classroom Teachers, State 

of Missouri, 1953. 
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VALUE MOVEMENT 


great religions. Their utter objectivity even prevents them from thinking 
of such a topic as “controversial.” 

The Indianapolis unit also makes strong mention of contracts (the 
typical compact philosophy of the Empiricists) and oaths. In the light 
of a strong attitude of relativism and change, the compact theory does not 
have the strength it once possessed. The change in this value arrangement 
should not be concealed from the pupil. After a brief jaunt into the an- 
thropology of racial numbers in the U.S.A., the unit continues with a 
statistical account of the faiths and their membership. What outcome of 
this acrobatic in mathematical gymnastics was intended, is not clear. It 
may be surmised, though, that a pupil of a minority faith, like others, may 
be happy to see his own religious group classified along with others. But, 
even this is of dubious value when definite value outcomes are desired.® 

To heighten, or perhaps help clarify the issue, T. V. Smith points to a 
division of values as academic, moral, and spiritual. Academic values deal 
primarily with means, freedom, and the like. Spiritual values, the vaguest 
of all, yet the most precious and private, are too large for the daily pre- 
occupations of men. Moral values are medium-sized values, and for Smith, 
these “‘moral values are such elements of spiritual values as can be agreed 
upon without coercion.”* Smith must be commended for his attempt to 
resolve a rather difficult problem, but his approach is too pragmatic to be 
left unquestioned. Unlike others, though, he established categories that 
seem to compromise inherent controversies. His value categories are not 
to be thought of as separate, but rather as inter-related. 

Manifestly mixed in with the many circulars, bulletins, workshop re- 
sults, units, and articles on moral and spiritual values, are some rather im- 
portant questions. Among these may be included the following: What are 
the sources of values? Are values absolute, relative, or neither? How are 
values arrived at or developed? Who should be responsible for organizing 
data for inclusion of values in school programs? Are moral and spiritual 
values synonymous in the sense that morality stems from spirituality, or, 
does spirituality grow out of morality? If the two are separate, it is ap- 
parent that morality will be found in the teachers’ lessons, but, will the 
religious leaders of our society be permitted to make their professional 
contributions in the religious aspects of the lessons = And last, but cer- 
tainly not least, is the question, are the values supposedly taught being 
learned? 

There is no denying the need of moral and spiritual values in our 


5 “Religious Influences in the Development of Liberty,” Indianapolis Public Schools. 
® T. V. Smith, “Middle Sized Values for Higher Education, “Current Issues in Higher 
Education (1952), pp. 52-62. 
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schools. No educator desires to obliterate the religious aurora the church 
inculcates in youth. Nor can we expect to have reverence, honesty, re- 
spect, scrupulosity, and the like developed by the simple rationalization 
thus far given by the proponents of this movement who eloquently state, 
among other things, that the object is not to teach religion, but “about” 
religion. 

Successful stories of moral and spiritual value teaching are plentiful. 
G. D. Stevens published an account in the May, 1955, NESS BULLETIN 
on a most democratic approach in a study of religion in Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. Other similar attempts have been made; some were successful, 
while others were not. 

Our culture is so variable, and in some cases so abstruse, that, perhaps, 
the best we can hope for in this latest movement in which many cultures, 
races, and religions are concerned, is a modus vivendi, As in most cur- 
riculum planning, educators need more than their personal background to 
instill in our American youth the factors that make for a balanced, ef- 
ficient, effective, and self-motivated society. 

Administrators and educators must call upon the aid and services of 
civic and religious leaders of society to develop the type of materials that 
will achieve the most successful results without offending either the re- 
ligionist or the moralist. In either case, the American spirit of separate 
church and state should prevail to avoid any undue influence of the one 
over the other. By no means is it meant that the type of spirituality nur- 
tured by the church or synagogue or temple should ever be shorn from the 
pupil once he enters a school building. Further, as an NAM publication 
states, “Conscious proselytizing is completely outside of a teacher’s clearly 
recognized duties.”* 

The school and church have their separate functions, and neither the 
one nor the other can or should attempt assumption of or negation of the 
other’s separate responsibilities. 

In summary, then, we find that moral and spiritual values are neces- 
sary in our schools. But, the movement now in progress needs the enrich- 
ment of a democratic inquisitiveness. A democratic, if not socio- 
scientific, approach and application of values should be made. Rather than 
moral and spiritual values being indoctrinated into the pupil, the pupil 
should be given every opportunity to see, feel, and express the origin, de- 
velopment, and application of these values in a democratic atmosphere. 
Barring this, pat-values will have less meaning and application than is in- 
tended by the best of doctrinaries. 


7 Advisory Committee and Council of the National Association of Manufacturers, This 
We Believe About Education (March, 1954). 
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The Vermont Marble Company: An Entrepreneurial 
Study, 1869-1939 


By Robert C. Gilmore* 


One gray November morning in the year 1869, a man riding a Mor- 
gan horse carefully picked his way over the deeply rutted road which 

served as the main street of the Vermont village of Sutherland Falls. The 

road wound among a scattered collection of clapboard farmhouses and 

newly built tenements. Although the region had been settled for more 

than a century, there was still much of the raw frontier in the crude, un- 

painted buildings and pitifully small, cultivated fields. Crossing the 

covered bridge, the rider reined in at the top of an incline on the west 

bank of the Otter Creek. Before him lay the village square, a small clear- 

ing in a marshy tract of ground walled in by scrub pine and maples. Two 
stone structures—grammar schools— and a shabby general store con- 
stituted the sum of the town’s public buildings. The church, academy, and 
meeting hall usually found in New England villages of the time were 
nowhere in evidence. To the right of the square stretched the marble 
storage yards, stacks of rough-hewen blocks bordered by the railroad. Be- 
yond the tracks stood two low, stone mills, slightly apart. The larger of 
the two was that of the Sutherland Falls Marble Company, the other the 
property of Dorr and Myers. Toward the latter, the rider directed his 
hours. 

Dismounting, he walked into the office room at one end of the mill, 
pausing briefly to speak with a group of workmen. It was the tenth day 
of November and the new receiver had arrived to take over the firm. It 
is safe to assume that no one imagined this young man would transform 
the small, bankrupt concern into Vermont’s most prosperous industry. 
Vermonters, at that time, did not know Redfield Proctor. 

I 

In 1869 young Proctor had reached his thirty-eighth year. His career, 
typical of many a New Englander born in modest circumstances, included 
study at Dartmouth, the reading of law in local law offices, and a stint in 
the army. Like so many of his comrades-in-arms, drawn from farms and 
counting houses and ignorant of warfare, he had nurtured dreams of glory 
in battle and a triumphant return as a medal-spangled hero. Although 
incapacitated for a time by tuberculosis, he saw active service at the front, 
helped to quell the New York draft riots, and came home a colonel. 

After Appomattox, Proctor returned to the law he had so cheerfully 


“ Assistant Professor of History, University of New Hampshire. 
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deserted in 1861, but it did not prove capable of holding his attention. 
During those years immediately following the war, the pursuit of Black- 
stone and the study of torts seemed a peripheral activity when compared 
with the new age just beginning in America. The law was looked upon as 
a stepping-stone to bigger things; in later years Proctor told a friend he 
regarded law as the best possible preparation for business or public service. 
This attitude led him to take an increasing interest in business in the years 
after 1865, but only modest success attended his efforts. When the 
bankrupt firm of Dorr and Myers placed the receivership in his hands they 
expected at best a mere continuance of the business—expansion was be- 
yond their fondest hopes. 

In the ’sixties, Dorr and Myers, struggling to gain a foothold in the 
industry, was but one of eight or ten small firms engaged in the quarrying 
and finishing of marble. These companies had sprung up in the wake of 
the opening in 1785 of the first North American quarry at Dorset, 
Vermont. 

For many years the young marble interests were hindered by 
geography. The first marble shipped outside the state had to be sent by 
way of Lake Champlain, the St. Lawrence River, and thence around the 
New England coast. Lack of capital also restricted growth. With little 
available equipment at hand, quarrymen were forced to blast the blocks 
loose from the quarry, following the practice prevalent in Italy. But in 
spite of these drawbacks the industry grew slowly; new quarries were con- 
stantly developed and although most of them were abandoned in time, a 
few proved to be successful. Evidence that marble was becoming an im- 
portant element in Vermont’s economy is found in the public records of 
1832. The Vermont General Assembly of that year passed a resolution 
exhorting the representatives in Congress to pass an import duty on marble 
which was eventually approved. 

Rutland County, that area which forms the heart of the present hold- 
ings of the Vermont Marble Company, witnessed little activity until well 
into the nineteenth century. The settlers in that region were somewhat 
unaccountably dilatory in making use of their great resources and it was 
not until 1836 that two brothers Willard and Moses Humphrey of Suther- 
land Falls, opened the county’s first quarry. The odds seemed almost in- 
superable: they had little capital, the railroad had not yet reached Rutland, 
and both brothers were entirely lacking in practical knowledge of the 
work they resolved to undertake. 

Prospecting for marble in the summer of 1838, the Humphreys began 
work on the Sutherland Falls quarry. Although the intrepid brothers 
never realized the potentialities of this quarry, in later years it became a 
phenomenal success. In 1920 it was singled out by President Partridge of 
the Vermont Marble Company as the “foundation upon which the whole 
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structure of the Vermont Marble Company was eventually reared.” Marble 
from this quarry went through sawing operations in the little Humphrey 
mill where four gangs of saws were employed. 

The business was no sooner launched than the country was shaken by 
the financial crises of 1837-38. Infant industries, as usual the first to 
feel the strain of a precarious economy, collapsed rapidly. In 1844 the 
business went into bankruptcy. 

The decade between 1844 and 1854 marked a time of virtual in- 
activity in Sutherland Falls; the woodwork in the old mill fell into decay, 
the quarry openings became frog ponds, and the entire enterprise seemed 
doomed to permanent stagnation. In contrast with this bleak picture, the 
marble business in nearby West Rutland was forging ahead. Three con- 
cerns had been founded there, the Rutland Marble—a New York corpora- 
tion, Riply and Sons, and Dorr and Myers. The large amount of marble 
placed on the small market by these firms made active competition on the 
part of Sutherland Falls even more difficult. 

In spite of the record of unrelieved failure, there remained a few per- 
sistent souls who believed that the marble interests at the Falls could be 
made into a profitable venture. A group of Rutland businessmen, com- 
bining with several Boston capitalists, organized the Sutherland Falls 
Marble Company as a Massachusetts firm in 1855. Although they enlarged 
the mill, the business grew so during the Civil War period that by 1867 
more marble was quarried than the mill could handle. Consequently, the 
Sutherland Falls Company contracted with a Rutland firm—Dorr and 
Myers—to saw some of their marble. Dorr and Myers accepted the ar- 
rangement and constructed a small eight-gang mill adjacent to the Suther- 
land Falls property. All went well until 1869, when the firm suffered 
large losses and Mr. Dorr and Mr. Myers sought the dissolution of their 
partnership in the courts. The business was placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, Redfield Proctor, whose arrival in Sutherland Falls marks the real 
beginning of the marble industry in Vermont. 

II 

Redfield Proctor soon made his presence felt in Sutherland Falls. Tall, 
erect, with sharp features, shrewd eyes and a spade beard, his appearance 
approximated the popular conception of Uncle Sam. Ceaselessly active, he 
struggled with the affairs of Dorr and Myers for a year. Soon it became 
apparent that the firm’s capital was an insufficient basis upon which to 
build a prosperous business. The firm possessed no quarry, necessitating 
the purchase of blocks from the Sutherland Falls Company. Dorr and 
Myers with its single mill could never be more than an adjunct to the 
larger concern. Proctor must often have cast an envious glance across the 
yard separating the two mills. After his first day on the job he began to 
lay his plans and await his opportunity. 
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The Sutherland Falls Company possessed the rights to the falls, one 
of the largest water powers in the state; their mill flanked the railroad and 
beyond lay a large sand pit where sand for sawing marble was accessible, 
In addition, they owned the seemingly inexhaustible Sutherland Falls 
quarry from whence they took the mottled blue-grey marble so cherished 
by the Victorians. These obvious advantages instantly attracted the keen 
young lawyer’s eye, and the observation, coupled with imagination, pro- 
vided what is so often referred to as the turning point in a man’s Career, 
“Mr. Proctor had a vision,” wrote a later president of the Vermont Marble 
Company. “If these properties (Sutherland Falls Marble Company and 
Dorr and Myers) could be united under one ownership and be 
economically administered and vigorously pushed, they would make a 
successful business.” In retrosepct, “vision” seems a peculiar term to 
apply to so practical a scheme. 

If the Sutherland Falls Company had been a local business, this plan 
might have been more easily implemented, but unfortunately for Proctor 
it was a Massachusetts corporation. This fact only served to spur him on, 
and quietly he began to buy out the larger stockholders. Risking every- 
thing in the venture, in a few months he had acquired a large share of the 
stock. One of the stockholders, John P. Spaulding, a prominent Boston 
banker, left an account of the manner in which Proctor went about the 
business of purchasing control. “One day,” Spaulding wrote, “ a stranger 
appeared at my office and said his name was Proctor; that he wanted to put 
together the different properties at Sutherland Falls and was forming a 
new company to acquire them; for this purpose he was trying to purchase 
the stock of the Massachusetts corporation; he had bought considerable of 
it at a price named and would like to buy mine. I asked him a good many 
questions and then told him bluntly that I did not want to sell. But I 
added quickly, ‘I like your spirit and your plan and I would like to stay in 
with you. You can name my proxy to vote as you wish and if you need 
any money I will put in my share.’ I have always retained my first judge- 
ment of Mr. Proctor and have remained his staunch friend.””” 

By November, 1870, just one year after assuming recivership of Dorr 
and Myers, Proctor owned a controlling interest in the Massachusetts cor- 
poration. Merging the property of Dorr and Myers with that of the larger 
firm, he organized the Sutherland Falls Marble Company as a Vermont 
corporation.’ In this new company he invested what capital he had, and 
all he could borrow. 


1 Frank C. Partridge, The Vermont Marble Company: Its Past and Future, speech de- 
livered before the officers and superintendents of the Company, December, 1920. 
Privately printed. 

2 Frank C. Partridge, The Vermont Marble Company. 

3 Of which he was treasurer and general manager. 
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The next decade was devoted to laying a sound basis for the industry. 
Everywhere in the United States business grew, for these were the boom- 
ing years which the economic historian Thomas Cochran has called the 
Age of Enterprise. Rockefeller pyramided the oil interests into the 
gigantic Standard Oil Company, Pullman helped to put the railroads in big 
business, and Carnegie laid the groundwork for United States Steel. The 
production of marble, essentially a luxury commodity, could never hope to 
equal that of the industrial giants, but nonetheless the development at 
Sutherland Falls mirrored on a small scale the changing national scene. The 
Civil War past, the young nation was amazed and delighted by the vast 
hitherto unrealized potentialities of its natural resources. Young minds 
sharpened by trade quickly grasped the essentials of the situation. In 
those years, the entrepreneurial spirit came into its own. 

The country became a businessman’s paradise. No anti-trust laws, 
anti-injunction acts, or National Labor Relations Boards clouded the hori- 
zon of the men busily shattering Jefferson’s dream of an agrarian America. 
With plenty of available capital, an administration in Washington friendly 
to big business, with high tariffs and a large labor supply, the situation in 
the early ‘seventies delighted the heart of the entrepreneur. Only a Henry 
Adams, glumly surveying the drift away from Puritan idealism and con- 
servatism, found reason for despair. 

In the best spirit of the times Redfield Proctor threw himself heart 
and soul into his new firm. Familiarizing himself with every department 
of the work, he gave as much time to loading marble in the yards as he did 
to office work. When it rained he delighted in donning a long coat and a 
wide-brimmed hat and if anyone remonstrated with him against working 
in the yards he would argue that it was the best time for marble selection 
—-since any defects in the blocks were more readily detected in wet 
weather. His aim was to produce as much marble as possible and in order 
to do this he set the example for his employees hy constantly remaining on 
the job. 

For a ten-year period the business was in a precarious position. The 
great depression of 1873 struck the little industry at a crucial time, and 
many workmen had to take other jobs during the slack winter season. No 
dividends were paid until 1880; all earnings were used to pay off debts of 
Dorr and Myers, and what remained was turned back into expansion of 
the business. The stockholders must have had complete confidence in 
their young managez for they whole-heartedly supported his policies, even 
during the decade when their investments were netting them no returns. 

Often Proctor was in doubt whether he could meet the next week’s 


4 Thomas C. Cochran and William Miller, The Age of Enterprise. 
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payroll. At times it was necessary for him to make up the difference be- 
tween cash on hand and wages to be paid, out of his own pocket. On one 
occasion when the financial situation seemed desperate he placed what 
securities he had in a leather satchel and traveled to Boston, where he 
sought out his friend, the banker Spaulding, and, placing the securities on 
his desk, asked for a loan. Spaulding pushed the securities to one side and 
immediately wrote a check for the desired sum. Several such crises were 
weathered before the industry reached a firm footing.® 

The early marble business, primitive by present-day standards, con- 
sisted basically of two operations: the quarrying of marble and the sawing 
of blocks into regular slabs. The blocks were removed from the quarry 
by means of a channeling machine, which worked on the prinicple of a 
rotating bar. To this bar were attached nine or ten chisel-pointed drills 
which bit into the stone eack time the bar was rotated by hand. After 
these vertical cuts were made, the under part of the block was drilled and 
broken free by wedges hammered into the holes. The slow and cumber- 
some process was later improved with the introduction of steam-driven 
channelers, running along a movable track across the quarry floor. 

Extension of the quarry to greater depths necessitated the installa- 
tion of a block-and-tackle system to haul the marble to the surface. From 
this point the stone moved to the mills on sledges drawn by oxen. The 
change to later horse-drawn sledges followed the introduction of a special 
harness in the ‘eighties—one in which a single chain displaced the old 
whiffletrees, eliminating the danger of chipping the marble. 

Once inside the mill, workmen hoisted the blocks upon frames 
beneath the gang saws. These saws consisted of srnooth iron bands, moved 
by the water power of the Falls. Sand and water, acting as an abrasive, 
poured into the cut. The saws worked constantly from morning to night, 
requiring the minimum of one hour to cut through one inch of the block. 
As many as ten iron bands could be placed within one “gang” saw at 
various intervals in order to cut the slabs into the required width. In 
principle, these saws were of the same type which Pliny the Elder, in his 
Natural History, described two thousand years ago. The mill secured its 
power from an overshot wheel at the falls—a distance of about forty feet 
below the mill level. This power reached the mill by means of an upright 
shaft, subsequently replaced by an inclined shaft retained in service until 
the installation of electric power. 

Until 1876, the business of the Sutherland Falls Company consisted 
of the sale of sawed marble for monumental uses. In that year a small 
finishing shop opened where the slabs were rubbed smooth and carved into 


5 Frank C. Partridge, The Vermont Merble Compeny. 
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cemetery memorials. The rubbing beds required for this process were 
circular in shape and approximately twelve feet in diameter. The marble 
was held in a stationary position while the bed, covered with sand and 
water, rotated, removing the rough edges left by the saws. The final 
operation consisted of further rubbing by hand to produce a smooth 
finish. Then the carvers took over, embellishing with mallet and chisel 
the frills and furbelows which the “good taste” of mid-Victorians re- 
quired. No professional designers or sculptors lent their skill to these early 
efforts. Monuments in the shops of local dealers provided the limited de- 
signs and these were copied assiduously by the Sutherland Falls carvers who 
occasionally allowed their imagination to embroider upon the original. The 
results, while sometimes monstrosities of style, met the popular taste, for 
sales grew steadily. Cemeteries in the Eastern states bloomed with lachry- 
mos angels, obese doves, and graven lilies, all in the best Gothic tradition. 

The skill required to excute these intricacies of decoration soon be- 
gan to exceed the capabilities of local carvers. Fortunately for the young 
industry, these years of growth and change coincided with the extensive 
Italian migration to this country. Proctor frequently hired young carvers 
and quarrymen almost as soon as they debarked in New York, and even 
succeeded in adding several graduates of the Royal Academy at Carrara to 
the roster of his employees. 

In those days, fewer than two hundred men worked at Sutherland 
Falls. Relations between employer and employee were casual and friendly. 
Proctor spent the daylight hours about the mill, quarry, and yard. Ac- 
cessible to all, he encouraged the men to bring their problems to him, shar- 
ing them as he shared the burden of the work. The business was his off- 
spring, his attitude paternalistic. 

Taking into account the simple organization of the Sutherland Falls 
Company, the relatively small number of employees, and the proximity of 
management and labor, cordial and direct contact marked employer-em- 
ployee relationships during these early years. Labor organization in the 
United States was sporadic at that time. Although the Knights of Labor 
had been organized in 1869, their influence remained small for ten years 
until Terence Powderly assumed leadership late in the ‘seventies and the 
movement largely confined itself then to the metropolitan areas. Vermont 
was long regarded as an agrarian state, and labor organizers did not deem 
it worthy of their consideration. Vermonters, traditionally distrustful, 
would have had little to do with outside influence in any case. Much of 
the working force at Sutherland Falls was drawn from nearby farms, and 
the workmen, in their independent manner, referred to their jobs as “help- 
ing out” at the mills. Labor unrest which swept the country in the wake 
of the Panic of 1873, manifesting itself in railroad strikes and the violence 
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of the “Molly Maguires,” produced only a faint echo in the Green 
Mountains. 

Safely through its period of infancy and free of debt, the Company 
entered a new and larger phase in 1880. That year marked the end of the 
old Sutherland Falls concern and the beginning of the Vermont Marble 
Company. This came about by one of those fortuitous events which 
seemed to attend Proctor’s career after 1869. 

In the spring of 1880, Proctor, at that time Governor of Vermont, 
met Elisha Riggs, a New York banker and president of the Rutland Marble 
Company in Rutland, Vermont. A New York corporation with stock al- 
most wholly held in New York City, this company owned large quarries at 
West Rutland and sizable mills there and in Center Rutland. Riggs had 
never met Proctor before, but he told him that for some time he had con- 
sidered seeking an interview. He explained that his Company’s business 
was not satisfactory and that it had accumulated a large debt. On the 
other hand, he observed that the business at Sutherland Falls had prospered. 
Riggs invited Proctor to become the manager of the Rutland Marble Com- 
pany and stipulated that he need not withdraw from his own business at 
Sutherland Falls. Proctor assented, and at a hastily called meeting of the 
directors that same afternoon was elected president of the Rutland Marble 
Company in order that he might have the largest measure of authority. 

On the following morning, Proctor had the sweet satisfaction of walk- 
ing into the office of his chief competitor with the request that he see 
their accounts. 

In September, 1880, Proctor united the two firms, forming the 
Vermont Marble Company with himself as president. The company was 
incorporated in the State of New York. Proctor had bought up all the 
stock of the Massachusetts Sutherland Falls Corporation. It was, there- 
fore, a rather bold step to permit an independent, successful business, free 
from debt and which he owned completely, to be merged into a new com- 
pany with a large debt. Although Proctor had been only a minority 
stockholder in the Rutland corporation, after the merger the stock he 
owned in both firms gave him controlling interest in the new Vermont 
Marble Company. The stockholders in the new concern were Proctor, 
plus owners of the Rutland Marble Company. The incorporators were all 
residents of New York City. 

Even as other industries at this time tended to become increasingly 
monopolistic, so the new firm began to extend its control over several of 
its smaller, neighboring competitors. These little firms engaged in the 
somewhat unorthodox practice of placing their product on sale at public 
auction. In order to regulate sales more satisfactorily, the Vermont 
Marble Company combined with four small, independent Rutland marble 
firms to form the Producers Marble Company on January 1, 1883. This 
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did not constitute a corporation, but a “partnership” of its five member 
firms, permitted by general legislation for the purpose to do business and 
to sue and be sued by a common name. Under the arrangement the five 
members of the Producers Marble Company ceased to sell any marble 
direct to the trade, but sold their entire production to the Producers 
Marble Company, which resold to the trade. All invoices went out in the 
name of the Producers Marble Company, all collections were made by it, 
and all the branches and travellers were under its control. This combine 
gave notes to the members semi-monthly for the marble which they had 
furnished less a wholesale discount. Proctor was chosen as president 
of the firm. 

The Producers Marble Company continued in operation for five years, 
expiring early in 1889. The date is significant, for agitation against com- 
binations of capital had then reached its height, culminating in the passage 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. Although the Vermont firm 
was far from being a true monoply, it doubtless smacked enough of 
monopolistic practice to make is unpopular with some Vermonters. 

Although the Producers Marble Company’s life was of short duration, 
it served its purpose in keeping prices at a level agreeable to the Vermont 
Marble Company during its formative years. Some afterthoughts concern- 
ing the Producers Marble Company were voiced in a speech delivered in 
1920 by Frank C. Partridge, then President of the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany. “Whether such a sales company,” he said, “might not now come 
under condemnation of the much later Sherman Anti-Trust Act is a fair 
question, but it was not contrary to any law or business ethics then.”® 
The ‘“‘much later” Sherman Act actually became law only two years after 
the dissolution of the Producers Marble Company. Mr. Partridge’s state- 
ment poses the question of whether certain practices became unethical only 
after a special piece of legislation, ex post facto, declares them illegal. 

By the mid-‘eighties, the Vermont Marble Company had emerged as 
the state’s largest corporation. In a decade and a half of the Age of En- 
terprise, a small, insecure business had burgeoned into a big, prosperous 
industry. Credit for this must be given to one man whose fortitude and 
forceful singleness of purpose made it possible. In that short space of 
time Proctor had grown from a relative unknown to become the state’s 
leading citizen, governor, and president of its most important corporation. 
But spectacular success usually produces opposition in one form or 
another; opposition to Proctor and his company never coalesced or became 
effective in his time, but it was there nonetheless. The Rutland Herald, 
Vermont’s leading newspaper, soon emerged as an opponent of the Proctor 


6 Frank C. Partridge, The Vermont Marble Company. 
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interests and has remained frequently critical to the present day. A few 
state politicians, doubtless resentful of Proctor’s rapid rise, registered an 
ineffectual opposition. Some Vermonters, cautious in regard to large 
money interests, came to distrust the Vermont Marble Company. 

The years 1889-1891 saw the complete consolidation of the marble 
interests in southern Vermont, by the Vermont Marble Company. During 
that time the four smaller concerns with which it had been associated in 
the Producers Marble Company were acquired by purchase. Proctor laid 
the groundwork for these acquisitions and it proved to be his last service 
to the company he founded. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PRESIDENT GREETS THE PRESS 
(Continued from p. 6) 


biting in our State Department and a foreign capital). The president may 
even be asked personal questions, as on one occasion when a reporter in- 
quired whether Ike suffered dysentery. But for all its risks, embarrass- 
ment, and pitfalls, a seasoned and skillful president can conduct his press 
conference in such a manner that the body politic emerges the winner. 

To the student of government, the presidential press conference ap- 
pears useful because it is one more extra-constitutional device which 
serves effectively to restrain government. There are, as every school child 
knows, formal constitutional methods by which we restrain or push back 
the government. At a presidential press conference, the executive branch 
of our government is called upon publicly, and with some regularity to 
give an account of its activities. Reporters go right to the top man in 
government when they question the president. An over-zealous depart- 
ment head may alter his course of action because of a presidential response 
brought about by a newsman’s question. Former President Truman’s desk 
plate dramatized the president’s role succintly: “The buck stops here.” 

While the Founding Fathers never planned it exactly this way at 
Philadelphia in 1787, one feels the Constitution makers would agree that 
the presidential press conference is in line with the American tradition. 
In bringing the president closer to the press and the people, the base of 
democracy has been broadened. Further, the presidential press conference 
constantly points to the presidency as an office and institution of ascend- 
ing power and prestige. 

Like the New England town meeting, which it resembles in many 
ways, the presidential press conference is another contribution by Ameri- 
cans to the field of government. 


World Affairs Information Sources 


In these critical days of extreme tension in the Middle East, of un- 
certainty in our NATO alliances, and of tragic confirmation of the true 
character of Russian domination of her satellites, teachers are responsible 
in a most important way for the interpretation of events to their students 
and for the development among their students of sound knowledge of 
foreign affairs. Convenient sources of materials and other types of assist- 
ance are to be found in the various World Affairs Councils. The purpose 
of these organizations is to inform and enlighten public opinion upon 
American foreign policy, the United Nations, and world affairs in general, 
on the assumption that sound foreign policies stem from a solid foundation 
of informed opinion. Only such a foundation can conteract the adverse 
effects upon policy-making of the irrationalism, emotionalism, and grasp- 
ing for easy answers and slogans which inevitably characterize certain por- 
tions of the public’s thinking and action about foreign policy. The coun- 
cils espouse no particular doctrines and advocate no particular policies or 
programs, though they insist that international cooperation is essential to 
the maintenance of world peace and the security and prosperity of the 
United States. 

The services provided by World Affairs Councils for the schools in- 
clude the following: 

Presentation of Assemblies. Provide outstanding speakers, including 
foreign students and State Department representatives, and visiting foreign 
leaders, to address students. 

Information Center. Authoritative pamphlets and other publications 
and films on all main subjects in che international affairs area are available 
to both students and teachers. 

United Nations Trips. Guided tours to the UN are conducted on a 
regular basis, open to both students and teachers. 

Organization and Programming of International Relations Clubs and 
Forums. The Councils act in an advisory capacity to international rela- 
tions clubs by providing activities suggestions, speakers, discussion leaders, 
and films. 

Special Events. The Councils sponsor such special events for students 
as a Model General Assembly, UN Essay Contest, UN Week Forum, etc. 

The resources of the World Affairs Councils are indicated by the fact 
that they are affiliated with the Foreign Policy Association and the Amer- 
ican Association for the UN, and are Education Centers, Speakers Bureaus, 
and Sales Agents for the publications of the UN, and Publications Dis- 
tributions Centers for the Department of State. 
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The Councils in this region are the following: 
World Affairs Council of Boston § World Affairs Council of 
10 Arlington Street Rhode Island 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 87 Weybosset Street 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Vermont World Affairs Council 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 


New Hampshire Council on 
World Affairs 

University of New Hampshire 

Durham, New Hampshire 


THE ASSOCIATION PAGE 
(Continued from p. 2) 


Every teacher of the social studies needs constantly to refresh his en- 
thusiasm for the social studies, to extend his knowledge and deepen his 
understanding, to develop new skill in presentation, and to find new ave- 
nues to the minds and the hearts of his students. A special section of the 
March issue of this Bulletin will be devoted to the unusual opportunities 
available to social studies teachers for study this summer. 


Breasted-Harding Series 


48 COLORED WALL MAPS—-EACH 48x32 in. 


Ancient 
4 i STOR *European-Medieval and Modern 
*World 
TEACHING TOOLS of TESTED VALUE 
The accepted standard in World History Maps. Used in schools 


and colleges throughout the nation and the world. A visual pre- 
sentation of historical environment down through the ages. 


D-G World History Atlases — Size 8% x 11” 


Adapted from the Breasted-Harding wall maps. Available in two 
editions, BH62p for students, and BH48p for teachers. Covering the 
history of the world from ancient times to the present day. 


Write for information 
DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


New England Representative 
P. O. Box 94, Babson Park 57, Massachusetts 
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